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ABSTRACT 

What should students learn in school, and how well 
must they learn it? This question is the subject of intense 
discussion as states around the nation begin establishing high 
standards for student performance. In many states, educators and 
policymakers are turning to the business community for input on 
developing standards. This guide offers suggestions for business 
leaders who want to get involved in developing and setting 
educational standards in their states and communities. The guide 
describes six options for business involvement in establishing high 
academic standards; explains important terms and debates in 
s tandard“S e t t ing , as well as examples of standards; provides a 
historical overview of the standards movement; discusses the 
political issues involved; and offers examples in the form of 
mini-case studies of various standards from around the United States. 
The conclusion offers tips, drawn from the experiences of business 
leaders, for developing standards. The key to productive involvement 
is for business executives to decide how they can most effectively 
contribute to the s tandards-se t t ing process and then determine what 
kinds of standards will work best in their states and communities. 

The report also contains lists of resources, contact information, and 
criteria for judging standards. (LMl) 
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The Business Roundtable is an association of chief executive officers who 
examine public issues that affect the economy and develop positions which 
seek to reflect sound economic and social principles . Established in 1 972 , 
the Roundtable was founded in the belief that business executives should 
take an increased role in the continuing debates about public policy. 

A principal strength of the Roundtable is the extent of participation by 
the chief executive officers of the member firms. Working in task forces 
on specific issues, they direct research, supervise preparation of position 
papers, recommend policy and speak out on the issues. 

In an effort to provide a broad base of information for the decision-making 
process, membership of the Roundtable is diversified. Member selection 
reflects the goal of having representation varied by category of business 
and by geographic location. Thus, the members, some 200 chief executive 
officers of companies in all fields, can present a cross section of thinking 
on national issues. 

The Roundtable is selective in the issues it studies. A principal criterion is 
the impact the problem will have on the social and economic well-being 
of the nation. The Roundtable works only on issues where its members' 
business experience can make a significant contribution. It has continuing 
liaison with other organizations dealing with national problems. 
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FOREWORD 



Why is The Business Roundtable so 
committed to standards? 

T he simple answer is that we believe the 
first step to solving our nation’s education 
problems is to substantially raise academic 
standards and verify achieve- 
ment through rigorous testing. 



But that explanation only begins 
to describe the depth of our 
concern and the intensity of our 
belief that something must be 
done to improve American pub- 
lic education. To those ; of us in 
business, it is obvious that large . 
segments of our education sys- 
tem are failing today. We are the 
ones, after all, who get the first 
real-world view of the young people emerging 
from the American education "pipeline." 
Unfortunately, many of them arrive at our doors 
unable to write a proper paragraph, fill out simple 
forms, read instruction manuals, do essential 
mathematical calculations, understand basic scien- 
tific concepts or work as a team. 

Perhaps these examples would be less discon- 
certing if our economy were still based on an 
early industrial model where hard work, a strong 
back and common sense could secure a decent 
job for even an illiterate person. But today's glob- 
al, information-based economy is defined more 
and more by constantly evolving technology 
involving, for example, fiber optics, robotics, bio- 
engineering, advanced telecommunications, 
microelectronics and artificial intelligence. 
Countries that do not lead will be more than 
economically disadvantaged; they will be econom- 
ically irrelevant 



MORE AND MORE 
WE SEE THAT 
COMPETITION IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETPLACE IS 
IN REALITY A 
“BATTLE OF THE 
CLASSROOMS.” 



Standards Define Achievement 

Standards are the s/ne quo non of virtually every 
human endeavor. Lou Gerstner, chairman and 
CEO of IBM and a Business Roundtable member, 
recently observed, “I have to confess I find the 
whole [issue of K-12 standards] baffling. In virtually 
everything else we do, we set 
high standards and strive to be 
No. l.Why not in education? In 
basketball, you score when the 
ball goes in the hoop, not when 
it hits the rim. In track and field, 
you must jump over the bar, not 
go under it or around it" 



The only way we can assure that 
the skills and abilities of our 
young people will keep pace 
with the rapidly advancing, technology-based 
world marketplace is by setting standards for our 
schools, putting in place the processes to meet 
those standards, and then testing to ensure that 
the standards are in fact being met That is pre- 
cisely what we are doing in Maryland (where 
Lockheed Martin is headquartered) for certain 
pre-high school grades — and we are already 
seeing that in fact the standards work. Other states 
also are beginning to see improvement 

More and more, we see that competition in the 
international marketplace is in reality a "battle of 
the classrooms." 

About This Guide 

How can business leaders participate construc- 
tively in setting standards? This is a question The 
Business Roundtable encounters more frequently 
with each passing day. We created this guide to 
help business leaders get involved — and stay 
involved — in setting standards in their states and 
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communities.The guide takes readers from rhetorical 
exercises to classroom reality. 

As the following pages make clean there is no 
single model for how business people can most 
effectively help set academic standards. But equally 
clear are some lessons learned 
from mistakes made by others 
and from their successes. 

Following the guidelines in this 
book does not ensure perfection, 
but it does prevent reinventing 
the wheel. 



The guide also provides helpful 
background for newcomers in 
the educational debate. Why the 
need for higher standards? What 
do standards look like? How do 
they differ from state to state and 
community to community? What are some of the 
barriers to implementing standards and rigorous 
testing?This guide begins to answer these questions 
and points readers to additional resources. 

There are; of course, many changes that would 
improve America's schools, including better discipline, 
more emphasis on 'ethical behavior; additional 
required core courses, greater financial recognition 
for teachers, greater parental choice, pre-kinder- 
garten care, incentives to reward teaching achieve- 
ment, day-to-day decision-making at the operating 
level (including authority to hire, fire, promote, 
reward and transfer), the lack of assurance of life- 
long employment, and the expectation that when 
customer goals are not met you go out of business. 

But if we want our public education system to be 
truly world-class, there is no substitute for rigorous , 
measurable , world<la ss standards of performance. 



IF WE WANT OUR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 
SYSTEM TO BE TRULY 
WORLD-CLASS, THERE 
IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR RIGOROUS, 
MEASURABLE, WORLD- 
CLASS STANDARDS 
OF PERFORMANCE. 



This is where we can truly begin to “turn around 11 
America's public education system. 

The Education Olympics 

American young people compete regularly in the 
Olympic Games. Each one works toward the goal 
of being the best in the entire 
world. Granted, most do not 
reach that goal, for there can be 
only one "best in the world." But 
in the pursuit of being the best 
— running faster or vaulting high- 
er or jumping farther than any- 
one else — each one of those 
thousands of athletes will attain 
levels of performance that they 
may at one time have considered 
impossible. 



As we admire the performance 
of our athletes in any Olympic event, let us not 
forget that long after the event is consigned to the 
history books, we will still be competing in the 
education Olympics: sending our young people into 
the global marketplace to meet the best of the rest 
of the world. What takes place in the athletic arena 
is for pride and medals; what takes place in every 
neighborhood school across America determines 
our standard of living — it’s that fundamental. 
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MM INTRODUCTION 



W hat should students learn in school, and how well must they 
learn it? This question is the subject of intense discussion as states 
around the nation begin establishing high standards for student 
performance. Standards are explicit statements that describe the skills and 
knowledge that all students must achieve and the level at which they must 
achieve them. 

In many states, educators and policymakers are turning to the business com- 
munity for input on developing standards. Business executives, in turn, have 
asked organizations such as ours for suggestions on how to get involved. We 
designed this guide to respond to their requests. It contains: 

► six proven options for business involvement in 
establishing high academic standards; 

► explanations of important terms and debates in 
standards-setting, as well as examples of standards 
from around the nation; 

► mini-case studies of how business leaders have helped 
set standards and what they learned from their experi- 
ences; and 

► resources to learn more about the latest thinking 
on standards and other key reforms. 

It is our hope that business leaders will use this guide to find the 
best way to set high standards in their states or school districts. 
Setting standards, we believe, is business leaders’ most important 
opportunity to act on their dissatisfaction with the nation’s 
education system. We look to academic standards to end the 
discouraging practice of awarding diplomas to students for the 
number of years they attend school — rather than the achieve- 
ment they demonstrate. Too many students still leave school 
unprepared for productive work and effective citizenship. 



Setting standards, 
we believe, is 
business leaders * 
most important 
opportunity to 
act on their 
dissatisfaction 
with the nation's 
education system . 
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WHAT HAPPENS WITHOUT HIGH STANDARDS 



A sk Andre Miles, featured in a recent Wall Street journal article, 
about the importance of high standards in education. While in 
high school, Andre, 22, earned B’s and C s, worked part-time in 
a fast-food restaurant, and graduated with a strong work ethic and hopes of 
getting a good job. But a local manufacturer who was searching desperately 
for entry-level workers rejected Andre's job application. The company needed 
workers who could do high school trigonometry, communicate well, read 
blueprints and show an aptitude for operating computer equipment. As Andre 
noted sadly in the article, his school had not prepared him for such demanding 
expectation^. For example, he had never taken advanced math courses. 

Andre talked about his frustration in the article, saying he wished he had 
studied harder in high school. “If I knew then what I know now, I would have 
acted differently," he said. “It’s frustrating that I don’t even have a chance." 

If high academic standards had been in place in Andre’s school system for all 
students — not just those who planned to attend highly selective colleges — 
Andre might have had a different story to tell. Andre, his family and his teachers 
all would have known the content he was expected to learn. They all would 
have received early information on his progress, perhaps in fourth and eighth 
grades, to let them know whether or not his performance was acceptable. 

And prior to graduation from high school, he would have passed a challenging 
assessment of his knowledge and skills. His diploma would have meant more 
than simply sitting in school for I 3 years. 

Andre was unlucky. He was educated in a community that did not articulate 
what students would need to know to establish themselves in a high-skill 
economy and a democratic society. But should luck play so great a role in 
providing our nation’s youth a reasonable chance at success in life? 
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Il| OPTIONS FOR INVOLVEMENT | 



For more on this option: 

See how Fort Worth, 
Texas, incorporated work- , 
place skills into academic 
standards, page 2 1 . 



For more on th/s option: 

See the materials on 
standards- based education 
reforms listed in the 
Resources section, 
page 28. 



A s a business leader, you can help set academic standards in many 
different ways, depending on how far along your state is in the 
standards-development process. Here are some options you can pursue. 

WHAT ARE THE OPTIONS? 

D Outline the academic skills and knowledge that students will 
need to thrive in today’s economy. Business leaders must underscore the 
need for employees with a solid background in academics — reading, writing, 
computing and reasoning, for example — and not a set of narrow vocational 
skills, which are constandy changing and can be learned on the job. In addition, 
employers can reinforce the importance of workplace values such as being on 
time, being honest and being a team player. Employers can, for example: look 
at a prospective hire’s school attendance record; request recommendations 
from teachers that attest to a student’s ability to work with others; and expose 
educators and students to high-performance work settings that reveal what 
kinds of conduct and thinking skills are used on the job. 

Q Insist that new standards be tied to an effective assessment 
system. Standards are valuable only when they are measurable, when they 
provide information that helps improve student achievement, and when 
students and teachers are held accountable to them. Even the boldest 
standards are meaningless without an assessment system that: 

■ provides data that students, teachers and administrators can use to guide 
their efforts to achieve high standards, and 

■ offers accountability for performance that can be used in deciding whether a 
student graduates, or to reward or sanction a school. 

Because assessment serves both of these functions, designers of assessment 
systems wrestle with a number of issues. For example, assessments that offer a 
lot of information about what a student has achieved — such as a collection of 
best work in a portfolio — are much harder to score reliably than standardized, 
multiple-choice tests. These tests, however, are widely criticized because they 
often reveal little in-depth information about a students skills and knowledge 
and may have no links to classroom learning or standards. In addition, compar- 
ative education experts note that Japan is the only country among our interna- 
tional competitors to rely as heavily as the United States on multiple-choice tests. 
Most questions on exit exams from Germany and France, for example, require 
students to write essays and solve complex math problems. 

Another concern that assessment must address is how to recognize achievement 
that exceeds the minimum level required to meet a high standard. Some states 
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have responded to this problem by creating two levels of achievement on 
statewide assessments — proficient and advanced. 

D Help write academic standards in collaboration with educators. 

While some business executives prefer to provide oversight and leadership to 
the standards-setting process, other employers are more directly involved, 
helping draft and refine standards. 



El Read and critique the academic standards being developed by your 
state. Make sure the standards are measurable and organized so they 
emphasize the skills and knowledge you believe are most essential. And check 
to make sure the standards are written clearly and without jargon so that 
everyone can understand them. 



D Benchmark the standards so they are as high — if not higher — 
than those of other- nations, and update the standards regularly to 
keep pace with competing nations. The relationship of world-class stan- 
dards to global economic competitiveness is a key issue that business can 
champion effectively, and one that might be overlooked otherwise. One way 
that business leaders can make the case for benchmarking is by citing studies 
and tests that compare American and foreign students. (Use this approach 
tactfully, because some educators and parents recoil at international compar- 
isons.) In Maryland, education officials recently arranged for German and 
Taiwanese students to take the states performance assessment. Both the 
German and Taiwanese scores were higher than the Maryland students’, to the 
surprise of many of the assessment s critics, who said the exam asked students 
to demonstrate skills that were too demanding for their age levels. 

NOTE: Because benchmarking requires time and expertise, you may prefer to consult two organi- 



zations that are leading the way in comparing American standards to their counterparts abroad. One 
is New Standards, a group of states and large school districts developing high academic standards and 
new assessment systems. The other is the American Federation of Teachers (AFT). New Standards' 
findings on mathematics standards in France, Japan , Sweden , Australia and the Netherlands are 
captured in a set of 1994 reports . The AFT's Defining World Class Standards series of publications 
offers translations of exit exams, curriculum materials and other documents that reveal the standards 
that students in other nations are reaching. Noteworthy studies that compare American students 
performance to that of other nations are listed in the Resources section. 



El Support efforts to involve the public in standards-setting and to 
seek public approval of the standards. Standards can be politically con- 
troversial, particularly when they are established without public input (see 
pages 11-13 for more on the political debates about standards). Business 
executives can play an important role in this debate by articulating the 
rationale for high standards to their communities and by making sure that 
standards reflect as much public input as possible — even if the standards 
take longer to develop as a result. 



4 For more on this option: See 

how business leaders helped draft 
standards in Delaware and Virginia, 
pages 23 and 24, as well as the 
debates on how standards should 
be organized, page 1 2. 

4 For more on this opt/on; See 

the criteria for judging standards 
(summarized in the appendix), as 
well as the profile on Washington 
state on page 22. 



4 For more on this option; See 

how a Delaware business executive 
benchmarked science standards on 
page 23, and how Georgia business 
leaders pressed for a policy on 
benchmarking standards, page 20. 



4 For more on this option: See 

the Resources section on standards 
and public opinion, page 28. 



■ Ill WHAT ARE STANDARDS! | 



WORKING DEFINITIONS 

tandards” is a word with many meanings in the world of education 
reform. This document examines two kinds of education standards: 
content and performance standards. 

Content standards spell out what students should know and be able to do. 
They describe the knowledge and skills that schools are expected to teach and 
students are expected to learn. Most states are well on their way to developing 
content standards. 

Performance standards describe two things: 1) what kind of work students 
. have to do to meet the content standards and 2) how well they have to do it. 
Some performance standards recognize more than one level of achievement — 
for example, satisfactory as well as advanced. 

•’ j 

Many states are meeting the first part of the definition of a per- 
formance standard, describing what students have to do to meet 
high standards within their content standards. (See the perfor- 
mance indicators” in the Delaware content standard, page 9, 
for an example.) The more difficult task is part two of the def- 
inition of a performance standard — that is, describing how 
well a student must perform his work. While states have 
responded to this challenge in different ways, they all share an 
emphasis on using student work to show what it means to reach 
a high standard. A recently released, three-volume set of perfor- 
mance standards developed by New Standards, a partnership of 
14 states and six large school districts, draws heavily on student 
work to answer the question, “How good is good enough?” 

In some cases; states will not create performance standards 
and instead will develop assessments that spell out the level of 
performance students must meet. Many of these states will 
create a system for scoring tests, projects and other assessments 
that articulates the criteria for low, acceptable and superior 
achievement. 



Standards versus 
curriculum 
Standards differ from 
curriculum, which is a 
course of study and 
all the lesson plans, 
texts and learning 
activities included in 
it. Standards drive 
the development of 
curriculum, which is 
designed to help 
students achieve 
the standards. 
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CONTENT STANDARDS 



Shown here is an excerpt from a math content standard from Delaware . 

STANDARD #5 

Students will develop an understanding of estimation, measurement, and computation by 
solving problems in which there is a need to measure to a required degree of accuracy 
by selecting appropriate tools and units; to develop computing strategies and select 
appropriate methods of calculation from among mental math, paper and pencil, calcula- 
tors or computers; to use estimating skills to approximate an answer and to determine 
the reasonableness of results. 

Performance indicators:* * 

Through the investigation of meaningful problems, individually or in cooperative groups 
while using appropriate technology, all students in grades K-3 will be able to: 

5.10 estimate and then measure length, perimeter, time, temperature, and 
weight/mass to the nearest unit using standard and non-standard units; 

5.M determine the value of a given set of coins; 

5. 12 measure and compute the perimeter of rectangles; 

j J 

5.13 use multiple computational procedures with whole numbers; 

5.14 add and subtract single-digit and multi-digit whole numbers; 

5.15 multiply whole numbers using at least one single-digit divisor; 

5.16 divide whole numbers using single-digit divisors; 

5.17 make estimates before measuring, counting and computing; 

5.18 round whole numbers and values of money as an estimation strategy; 

5.19 select appropriate measures to compare objects; 

5.20 compare objects through measurable attributes; 

5.21 read and write decimal notation when representing money. ... 

* These indicators describe what students have to do to meet a content standard (fillfilling the first 
half of the definition of a performance standard) but not how well they have to do it ( the second 
half); thus, they do not constitute a performance standard (see definitions, previous page). 




Shown here is an excerpt from a fifth-grade content standard in social studies from 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg, North Carolina: 

GOAL: All Charlotte-Mecklenburg students will be able to ... Identify basic 
tenets of citizenship and government . ... 

Students will be able to 

• Identify three branches of government in the United States and describe their legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial function. 

• Describe the three levels of government in the United States and list examples of 
authority of each (local, state and federal). 

• Compare how governments in the United States, Canada and Latin America select 
leaders, establish laws and receive their authority. 

• Explain specific changes that have taken place in government over time. 

• Identify and state the significance of symbols, people and events to the development 
of the United States, Canada and Latin America. ... 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



For a more 
complete history: 

See Diane Ravitch’s 
book and Paul 
Gagnon’s article, 
listed in the 
Resources section, 
page 28. 



BACKGROUND ON THE HISTORY OF STANDARDS 

T he nations business, education and political leaders began pressing for high 
academic standards soon after the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education issued its 1983 report, A Nation at Risk, which warned of 
a a rising tide of mediocrity” in education. 

► A Nation at Risk and other reports coincided with a growing realization among 
business leaders that the workplace of the future would require higher and ever- 
advancing skills from employees. 

A 1989 “Education Summit” attended by President Bush and the nations gov- 
ernors in Charlottesville, Va., fueled the momentum of the bipartisan reform 
movement and led to the creation of the National Education Goals. The Goals 
called for students to master core academic subjects, spurring discussion on 
how to determine whether students had performed well enough. 

By the late 1980s and early 1990s, leading professional and scholarly organiza- 
tions had begun to develop standards for their subjects. These efforts are com- 
monly known as national standards. While many were developed in part with 
funds from the U.S. Department of Education, all are voluntary. In 1994, the 
Goals 2000 Educate America Act provided money to states to help spur the 
development of voluntary standards. 

Currently, 49 states have begun planning or working to create standards, some- 
times known as curriculum frameworks. At an even more local level, a number 



THE ROAD TO STANDARDS* 



— 19 8 3 



— I 9 8 7 



— 19 8 9 



— 19 9 0 



The National 
Commission on 
Excellence in Education 
releases A Nation at 
Risk, calling for higher 
expectations and a 
rigorous curriculum 
for all students. 



The National Council 
of Teachers of 
Mathematics drafts 
mathematics curriculum 
standards. 



The president and the 
nation’s governors hold 
an " education summit’' 
and agree to create 



Six National Education 
Goals are adopted by 
the president and the 
governors. 



the National 
Education Goals. 



* Adapted from the National Education Goals Panels 
Community Action Toolkit 



The Business Roundtable 
makes a 1 0-year com- 
mitment to improve the 
performance ofK-12 
education. 
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of school districts are developing their own standards. These districts range from 
big cities to rural communities — New York City to Beaufort, S.C., for example. 
Also, New Standards is developing performance standards in English, math, 
science and applied learning. 

Since the publication o( A Nation at Risk more than a decade ago, the business 
community has maintained its commitment to standards. Meeting with the 
nations governors at a second education summit in March 1996, business leaders 
reaffirmed their support for a reform agenda founded on an unshakable 
principle — rigorous, clearly articulated academic expectations for all students. 

THE POLITICAL DEBATE 

Polls show that the public generally supports the notion of high academic standards, 
although standards are not universally well- received. However, debates on the 
issues can be useful in forging public consensus and support. Once they are in 
place, standards drive curriculum, teacher training and assessment, so conflicts 
about standards need to' be confronted and resolved — and the earlier the better. 

The conflicts vary 

■ Educators and experts disagree over what students should master in a certain 
subject. (For example, in English, at which grade should a student be able to 
write a poem? In history, should standards emphasize the achievements of 
great historical figures or focus on society’s problems and controversies?) 

■ Parents sometimes object to standards that they feel force values and 
attitudes on their children and lack measurable academic content. 
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President Bush intro- 
duces " America 2000,” 
encouraging American 
Achievement tests and 
"break-the-mold" 
schools. 

The Secretary’s 
Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills, of the 
U.S. Department of 
Labor, details the core 
competencies required in 
the modern workplace. 



— 19 9 2 

The National Council on 
Education Standards and 
Testing calls for voluntary 
national education 
standards and aligned 
systems of assessment 

The U.S. Department of 
Education gives grants 
to national organizations 
to develop academic 
standards. 



— 19 9 4 

Goals 2000 legislation 
codifies eight National 
Education Goals and 
.provides resources to 
states to support 
standards-based 
reforms. 



•—19 9 6 

At the nation's second 
education summit 
CEOs and governors 
affirm their support 
for rigorous state 
and local academic 
standards. 
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■ National standards (although they are voluntary) spark disagreements 
about the federal governments role in education. 

■ Some educators argue that high academic standards are unrealistic if schools 
lack funding for teacher training, acquiring technology and overcoming 
poverty- related social problems. 

■ Some parents believe that holding all students to a single set of high academic 
expectations will inevitably lead to a “dumbing down,” or lowering of standards. 

As a champion of high standards, you will have to decide whether you support 
your states standards and be prepared either to revise them if they require it or 
to defend them from political opposition. 

Standards are generally less controversial when they 

■ are rooted in academic content that can be assessed; 

■ reflect community consensus and input; and 

■ focus on core requirements, leaving room for schools and communities 
to add thejr own expectations. 

DEBATES ON HOW- STANDARDS SHOULD BE CONCEIVED, 
WRITTEN AND ORGANIZED 

There is no magic formula for standards development, which is why states are 
proceeding in so many different ways. Business leaders who are involved in writing, 
reviewing or helping establish standards may want to consider these questions. 

^ Should standards be discipline-based or interdisciplinary? 

Some standards are organized by traditional disciplines such as math, history 
or science. Others integrate different subjects. This issue is illustrated in the 
examples from Kentucky and Colorado on page 16. 

keep IN MIND: Standards organized by academic disciplines are most comparable to the 
academic expectations articulated by our international competitors. 

► What’s more important — knowledge or skills? 

Many standards documents call on students to develop extensive knowledge 
and fact-based understanding, while other standards emphasize skills, that is, 
applying knowledge, often for interdisciplinary purposes such as critical think- 
ing and problem-solving. For a look at how this debate took shape in one state, 
see the Virginia profile, page 24. 

keep in MIND: Almost all experts recommend balancing knowledge and skills, so that one is 
not achieved at the expense of the other. However, there is widespread disagreement on just how 
to strike the right balance, 

► Should standards focus on core skills and knowledge or be more 
comprehensive? 

Core standards describe only the essential elements of an academic discipline, 
while comprehensive standards attempt to cover the entire discipline. National 
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standards, in particular, have tended to be comprehensive, sometimes running 
hundreds of pages and including sample student work, classroom activities and 
the rationales behind each standard. 

KEEP in MIND: Opponents argue that comprehensive standards leave little room for local | 

districts or schools to add their own, more specific requirements. Another criticism is that compre- I 

hensive standards are so voluminous that they cannot be fit into the existing school day or year : 

Meanwhile, some experts say that core standards are too minimal to reflect the depth of skills and 
knowledge required in a discipline . 

Should standards be specific or general? 4 

Specific standards offer precise descriptions of what is expected (such as using 
correct grammar, for example), while general, more broadly written standards 
leave more room for interpretation (such as writing in different formats for 
different audiences). 

keep in MIND: Experts debate whether standards should be so specific and possibly prescriptive, 
that they practically form a<urriculum or whether they should consist of more general statements 
that provide inspiration and guidance to local educators. State leaders who have developed spare, 
general standards ; (often known as learning goals) typically flesh out their standards in cumculum 
frameworks or 'guidelines. Specific standards are more easily assessed than general standards. 

' ; i 

What grade intervals should be used to organize standards? 4 

A number of states set standards for each subject in each grade. Others have 
been organized into standards for three critical levels — elementary, middle and 
high school. Still others are expressed as expectations for graduating seniors — 
they cover die entire K-12 educational experience. 

KEEP in MIND: Standards organized for each grade tend to be more specific than those that 
cover a few to several years at a time. 

Are non-academic standards appropriate? 4 

Some standards delve into personal conduct and civic responsibility, calling 
for students to be good citizens, make healthy choices and acquire self-esteem, 
for example. 

KEEP IN MIND: Standards that are focused on personal conduct or beliefs have been widely 
criticized. Many complain these standards cannot be assessed and distract students from serious 
academic learning while others object to what they see as the imposition of attitudes, behavior, 
ideology and in some cases, "political correctness." 

How can you incorporate workplace skills into academic standards? 4 

Whether included in standards or not, workplace skills and work values are vital 
to the business community. Employers should emphasize their importance to 
educators. Communicating well and using technology are some of the work- 
place skills that states are incorporating into their content standards. 

KEEP in MIND: Certain workplace skills (such as teamwork) and work values (such os honesty 
and work ethic) are very difficult to assess, prompting experts to question whether they belong in 
academic standards. States and districts are responding to this issue in different ways. In some cases, 
workplace skills are incorporated into traditional academic standards such as math and English. In 
other cases, workplace skills are developed alongside academic standards. 
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